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PREFATORY COMMENT 


In this Student’s Abridged Edition of The Unt- 
VERSITY Course of Music Srupy, Piano Series, 
there is contained all of the essential exercises, 
études, and pieces in the unabridged work, and in 
addition a considerable number of supplemental 
compositions, which can be drawn on at will to 
lend variety and an opportunity for choice on the 
part of the teacher in the treatment of the in- 
dividual problems. 

Four books constitute an average year’s work, 
particularly where a student is attending school. 
Faster progress is possible for those of marked 
musical aptitude or who devote more than the 
average amount of time to practice, but thorough- 
ness and a natural development are at all times to 
be preferred to a superficial development, however 
rapidly the student may seem to progress. 

It is recommended that each pupil shall have a 
Practice Book, in which the teacher will indicate 
in writing the work assigned for practice and 
study, that which is completed, and that which is 
carried over or elaborated upon from lesson to 
lesson. It also will serve to show all unfinished 
work which it is planned to review at a later date. 
With such a record before student and teacher at 
each lesson, a comprehensive plan can be pursued 
in a systematic way. 

At the end of a paragraph of text in this edition, 
a section number enclosed in brackets indicates che 
location of additional text in the unabridged work. 

Under each example number there is found in 
brackets and in smaller type an exercise or illus- 
tration number, by which to locate the same item 
in the same chapter in the complete edition. 

If the number in small type is an “example” 
number, the material has been carried over from 
the teachers’ manual; if it reads “ Sup. Tech.” it is 
from a Technical Supplement. 


Thus: 


Example No. 2 
[Illustration No. 4] 
Example No. 2 in this chapter of this edition is 
Illustration No. 4 in the same chapter of the 
complete work. 


Example No. 5 
[Exercise No. 3] 
Example No. 5 in this chapter of this edition is 
Exercise No. 3 in the same chapter of the complete 
work. 


Example No. 8 
[Example No. 3] 
Example No. 8 in this chapter of this edition 1s 
Example No. 3 in the Teachers’ Manual for this 
grade. 


Example No. 10 
[Sup. Tech. III-7] 
Example No. 10 in this chapter of this edition 
is No. 7 in the Technical Supplement for the 
Junior Graduate Division (Grade III). 


Where no such reference is found it does not 
indicate the insertion of new material, but the re- 
printing of earlier exercises for convenience of 
student and teacher in connection with the Cumu- 
lative Review and Elaboration of Fundamental 
Technic. 

A reference to an example in a previous chapter 
of the sAME edition is as follows: 

(1-vii, Ex. 6) means Grade 1, Chapter 7 and 
Example No. 6. 

(2-x11, § 5) indicates Grade 2, Chapter 12 and 
section 5. 

(1-2, p. 36) is a reference to page 36 in Book 2 
of Grade I, of this Students’ Abridged Edition. 


The review of earlier work is always productive 
of great good, as is the employing of easy material 
for practice in sight playing. These are two prin- 
ciples most commonly neglected in connection 
with piano study, and which have much to do with 
the cultivation of musical intelligence and that 
degree of musical understanding which is essen- 
tial to musicianship. A review of the earlier ma- 
terial of The University Course with each pupil, 
will enable any teacher to standardize his instruc- 
tion, and eventually if he so desires, to combine 
class instruction with private teaching. 


PICTURE STORIES FROM 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY COURSE 
JUNIOR GRADUATE DIVISION 


CHAPTER XI 
THREE-MEN SONG-MEN IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


One evening in the thirteenth century there was a 
merry gathering in a wayside tavern in the south of 
France. The large room was well filled with men of 
various degrees, merchants, craftsmen making their 
way from one city to another, several men-at-arms, 
archers, one monk whose tonsured head was conspicuous 
in the crowd, and minstrels. At one end of the room, 
on a platform, three men, evidently of higher degree 
than the others, were seated around a table and were 
served by the attentive host himself. They were of the 
noble class, knights in the service of the king who had 
met here by chance while taking refuge from a storm 
raging outside the well-warmed inn. 

The conversation was not about battles, not even of 
tournaments in which they had taken part, not of 
fashions in court costumes. On the contrary it was of 
fashions in poetry, the proper meter for certain verses, 
and the best words to express the romantic sentiments 
of the knights toward their lady loves. It was also of 
the tunes of this or that celebrated troubadour—they 
were of the same class—and the relative merits of the 
favorite songs of the time. 

Below the platform, with the others who filled the 
room, were the attendants of the knights, among them 
jongleurs, skilled minstrels who sang the songs of the 
masters. These three singers had drawn together and, 
like their lords, diverted themselves by arguments 
about songs and singing. Naturally each praised the 
airs composed by his master. But the others of the 
company were not in the mood to listen to these dis- 
putes. They clamored each for his favorite tune until 
the gleemen were at their wits’ end to know what to do. 
Finally one suggested that they should sing three airs 
at the same time and thus please the crowd. ‘This 
novel idea caught the fancies of the men in the room 
and a trial was immediately made. It happened that 
the three airs chosen differed somewhat in style, two 
of them rather rapid, the other slower, as if some one 
should today suggest Suwanee River, Old Kentucky Home, 
and Yankee Doodle. When the minstrels sang the three 
tunes demanded by their companions it was found 
that these fitted together into a rough sort of harmony, 
as we should say now. The minstrels had evidently 
been studying the effect of the singing. So it came 
about that the second time they arranged that one air 
should start first and the other two join in one by one. 
The effect was enough better to encourage them to 
further experiment. Three other songs were selected 
and tried in the same way with similar satisfactory 
results. Even the masters applauded. In the course of 
time this custom of singing several airs at the same 
time passed on to other minstrels and was taken up 
with enthusiasm. 

Thus concerted singing was begun more as the result 
of a chance idea than of thought-out design. It was 
not the work of the scholarly musicians but a matter 
of practice with the lowly minstrel class. From putting 
two and three tunes together it was an easy step to take 
one air and have the voices enter in succession with the 
same air but differently pitched. 


Thus one tune furnished the material for each of 
the three parts. This principle is illustrated by the 
well-known form of tune called a Round in which each 
of three or four voices sings the same tune but beginning 
in succession as follows: Number 1 sings the first 
phrase; when he starts the second phrase Number 2 
begins with the first phrase; when Number 1 reaches 
the third phrase Number 2 takes the second phrase 
and Number 3 the first phrase. 

In a three-part song the highest voice was the alto, 
probably of the falsetto quality, such as is used in 
English cathedrals today, where the treble part is 
sung by boys, the alto part by men; below the latter is 
the tenor, and the lowest part is the bass. 

In the time of Henry VIII of England and during 
the reign of his daughter Elizabeth music flourished in 
England. ‘The aristocratic classes cultivated the art 
both in singing and through instruments. ‘The common 
people had their music and in this period the foundation 
of folk-songs and folk-dance tunes were laid. ‘The 
works of Shakespeare are full of allusions to music 
and offer much information as to the character of 
musical knowledge and experience during the period of 
Shakespeare, and about the musical instruments of 
the time. As a whole these allusions indicate a wide 
use of music in social gathering during the Elizabethan 
period. 

Of particular interest were the drinking songs ren- 
dered by one voice or in unison by those assembled at 
the popular taverns. Every gentleman member of 
the polite society of that time was expected to be able 
to take a part in vocal music if he had any sort of voice 
for singing. While the old minstrel class of the Middle 
Ages, once the medium for the entertainment of the 
guests at the taverns and inns had disappeared, there 
still were strolling singers, held as in low esteem as 
were their predecessors, the minstrels. These men, 
usually traveling in three’s, went from tavern to tavern 
to furnish musical recreation for the assembled guests. 
In the works of Shakespeare such music is sometimes 
called a ‘‘noise;” apparently the term was also ap- 
plied to the singers. In Henry VIII, for example, a 
servant bids a companion to find “Sneak’s noise” and 
to bring them to the house to make music for his 
mistress. 

The usual term is “‘three-men song-men,”’ alluding to 
the custom referred to of traveling in three’s and of 
singing in three parts. Most of the music was doubt- 


less in the form of the rounds previously mentioned and 
known as catches, although some of the better sort 
may have been the product of the skilled musicians in 
the service of the Church as organists and singers in 
cathedrals and the private chapels of members of the 


nobility. These men used their natural ability as 
melodists in the making of tunes to which they added 
simple harmonies. In many cases they showed much 
ingenuity in making tunes which could be sung as 
rounds and catches. 


CHAPTER XII 
AN OLD-TIME ORGAN 


First of the musicians mentioned in the Bible is 
Jubal of whom it is written: “He was the father of 
such as handle the harp and organ.” What was Jubal’s 
organ? When we meet the word we naturally picture 
the instrument as we know it. Was Jubal’s organ, in 
construction and in appearance, similar to the instru- 
ment used in the church services of today? 

In answer to this question we call attention to the 
fact that the men who first wrote down the various 
books of the Holy Scriptures used terms which they 
themselves understood as applying to musical instru- 
ments in general and not to one particular instrument. 
Furthermore, in later times, translators used as equiva- 
lent to the Hebrew or Greek terms words which repre- 
sented musical instruments in their day. (for example 
the harp of biblical times was not the harp as we know 
it today; the instrument spoken of in the Bible as 
“cornet” was not the same as the horn used in the 
modern band and orchestra; the “viol” was not the 
violin as perfected by Stradivarius.) St. Augustine 
who lived in the third century of the Christian era 
tells us that the term “organ” was applied to all musical 
instruments, perhaps much as we use the word “‘instru- 
ment” today. 

The first organ? The germ was undoubtedly in the 
old syrinx, also known as Pan’s pipes, composed of a 
number of hollow reeds with one open end, and differing 
in size, now a musical toy. Blowing the breath across 
the open ends of the tubes of different lengths produced 
sounds differing in pitch. When some inventive genius 
had the idea of arranging a large number of pipes in a 
form convenient for the production of sounds perhaps, 
like the first organ maker among the Chinese, he set 
them in a hollow gourd to the bottom of which he 
attached a mouthpiece through which he could blow. 
This was the first of a later type known to the Chinese 
as the Sheng. 

In one of his Odes Pindar, the Greek poet, mentions 
an instrument which would seem to be made up of a 
number of flutes sounding separately or together. An 
instrument constructed of a number of pipes would 
‘naturally offer difficulties if the sounds used were to be 
made by blowing the breath through them. Therefore 
the effort was to devise a means of supplying air by a 
mechanical device. This was found in the bellows. 

Toward the end of the second century of the Christian 
era a mathematician named Ctesibus lived in Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt. He took up the problem of supplying 
air to the pipes and devised what has been called a 
hydraulic organ. In reality the sound was not pro- 
duced by water but by the pressure of water on a tank 
which forced air through the pipes. An organ of this 
sort was known to Nero, the Roman emperor who was 
a musician. The writer Suetonius tells how Nero spent 
part of a day in studying the mechanism of the clepsydra 
(hydraulic organ) and then in playing it. His intention 
was to use it in his theatre. 


In the early organs all of the pipes would give out 
sounds at the same time unless they could be closed in 
some way. At first this was done by placing the finger 
over the open end, a method limited by the number 
of the fingers. A mechanical invention was the use of 
a slide of wood which could be drawn out or pushed in 
to uncover or to cover the pipe. As the organ was im- 
proved the pipes were made of metal, usually copper or 
bronze. 


Type of Early Organ 


As an indication of the form of these early organs see 
the representation taken from an obelisk in Constan- 
tinople erected by one of the Greek emperors in 393 
A. D. The pipes are eight in number, supported on a 
chest into which wind was forced by the weight of 
two boys each standing on a bellows probably acting 
in alternation. St. Jerome (420 A. D.) mentions an 
organ erected in Jerusalem which had twelve pipes. 
The size of the organ increased rapidly. About one 
hundred years later one which had thirty pipes was 
placed in a Spanish church. On account of its useful- 
ness to Church music the organ became the favorite 
instrument of the clergy and its improvement was due 
to the demand for increased power and greater ease in 
playing. 

About 757 A. D. Pepin, king of France, father of 
Charlemagne, both of whom were devoted to the 
interests of the Church, wrote to the Byzantine Em- 
peror at Constantineople asking that an organ be sent 
to him in France. The pipes of this instrument were 
made of lead. In 812 Charlemagne had a duplicate 
made of the organ from Constantinople. This was 
installed in a church in Germany. Ten years later the 
celebrated Arabian king, Haroun Alraschid, named in 
the Arabian Nights, sent an instrument to Charlemagne. 
French and German monks gave much attention to 
organ building and improved the quality of the tones 
as well as increased the size of the instruments. Various 
materials were used for the pipes, copper, Jead, tin, 
silver, glass, ivory, and wood; the final choice was tin 
and wood. 

A remarkable organ was erected at the Cathedral in 
Winchester, England about 950. The description 
shows that it had ten keys, four hundred pipes, and 
twenty-six bellows. The latter were worked with 


much labor by seventy men; forty pipes were attached 
to a single key making loud tones possible. A writer of 
the time compared the sound to thunder. The keys 
were large and were pressed down by the hand or the 
fist. In all these early organs the pipes were arranged 
in the order of the old modes used in the music of the 
Church; no chromatic successions were employed. 
When the number of keys was increased the size of the 
latter was reduced so that the larger number might be 
placed within the same space as before. Another im- 
provement was to use a lever and weight on the bellows 
to force the air through the pipes. 

An important change came next, that of a keyboard 
instead of the levers and slides formerly used in playing 
the organ. The earliest organ with a keyboard of which 
there is record was built for the cathedral at Magdeburg, 
Germany, near the end of the eleventh century. It had 
sixteen keys. In 1350 a monk at Thorn, Poland, built 
an organ with twenty-two keys. Eleven years later he 
erected a similar organ at Halberstadt, Germany. In 
this organ the keys were arranged in three rows, one 
above the other, so that the player could use the full 
organ or part of it, as he chose, for loud and soft ef- 
fects. Reduction in the size of the keys continued until 
it was possible for one to be pressed down by the 
strength of a single finger instead of several or the 
whole hand. 

The device of dividing the keys into several rows was 
carried still further by some ingenious-minded player. 
He placed levers in such position that he could press 
them down by his feet. To the ends of these levers 
he fastened strong cords which he also attached to the 
keys which sounded the bass tones. By pushing down 
a lever with his feet the key would cause the pipe to 
sound. A later improvement consisted in using a set 


of heavy-toned pipes for the pedal keys only. In this 
way they could be placed more conveniently for the 
feet of the performer, instead of being directly under 
the key played by the hand or fingers. 

From about 1400 on improvements followed rapidly, 
a reduction in the size of the keys; addition of more 
pipes; use of stops whereby only one pipe, or several, of 
all that can be sounded by one key, would be opened by 
pressing down the key; bellows were made larger; and 
pipes producing tones of different power and quality 
were introduced. At first the keys were played by the 
pressure of several fingers at the same time; then the 
thumb and other fingers came into use. 

Up to comparatively recent years the connection 
from the key to the pipe was made by means of a 
system of wooden levers called trackers. This mechan- 
ism did not always work easily and smoothly and was 
affected by weather conditions. In wet weather the 
trackers would stick; in dry weather they would rattle 
from looseness. As a result playing a large organ with 
every stop opened required considerable strength of 
arm and hand. Later devices for securing ease in 
playing and quicker speaking of the pipes are the use 
of compressed air to open the pipes to pressure from 
the air chamber, and an electric current to effect the 
same result when a key is presed down. The former is 
spoken of as pneumatic, the latter as electric action. 

From the Pan’s pipes of prehistoric times to the 
great organs of today, composed of thousands of pipes, 
large and small, operated by a great variety of clever 
mechanical devices, is a wonderful change, and one that 
fairly represents the progress and development of the 
art of music during the same period. The use of the 
organ in churches and in playhouses has done much to 
arouse interest in this magnificent instrument. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE OLD-TIME LUTE 


In the Italian city of Verona, as we may read in 
Shakespeare’s comedy, The Taming of the Shrew, lived 
two sisters, Bianca and Katharine. Their father was 
wealthy and gave to his daughters all the advantages 
that belonged to their station in life. Like all ladies 
of aristocratic position they were expected to sing and 
to accompany themselves on the lute. Bianca was a 
pretty girl, with a bright, pleasing disposition, although 
somewhat of a tease, as her suitors soon learned. Kath- 
arine, also a girl of much personal charm, was noted 
among her acquaintances as a girl of uncertain temper 
and fiery disposition. One can well understand, there- 
fore, that the lot of the musician selected as her teacher 
in lute-playing, was a hard one. In Act IJ, Scene 2, of 
the play, the teacher, Hortensio by name, tells some 
friends of one of his experiences with Katharine. 

It would seem that Katharine did not play the 
correct notes, so Hortensio stopped her and told her 
that she “mistook her frets;” that is she had placed 
her finger upon the wrong fret (a thin metal strip across 
the neck of the lute as in the mandolin and guitar of 
today). Reproof was not usually accepted by Kathar- 
ine without protest. Then Hortensio took hold of her 
hand to give the proper curve to the fingers and to 
place them on the right fret. This provoked her so that 
she seized the instrument and hit him on the head with 
such force that bottom and top were broken and his 


head stuck up through the opening. (Shakespeare’s 
dramas and poetical works in other forms are full of 
references to music and musical instruments. The one 
just mentioned is one of the most interesting.) 

The lute had twenty-one strings, generally arranged 
in pairs; the largest lute, known as theorbo, had twenty- 


An Old-Time Lute 


three strings. Some of these strings passed over a 
finger board with frets. ‘These strings were tuned 
beginning with G, first line bass staff, C-F-A-D-F-G, 
a compass of two octaves. The highest string, G, by 
reason of the frets, could give the D, a fifth higher. The 
long strings, not placed over the fingerboard, were used 
or tuned to form bass notes according as the key of the 
song to be rendered should demand. This made it 
necessary to tune frequently. A sarcastic writer of the 
period when the lute was a favorite instrument said 
that a lute player spent three-quarters of his life in 
tuning his instrument. In The Taming of the Shrew 
there is a scene in which two lovers compete for the 
favor of Bianca who agrees to hear Hortensio, the 
music teacher, plead his suit as soon as he finishes 
tuning the lute. Whereupon his rival says that will be 
“Never!” 

The strings of the lute were made from catgut, so- 
called, (it is really the membraneous material which 
forms the intestines of the sheep), until toward the end 
of the seventeenth century when bass strings were 
covered with silver wire, as is the custom today for the 
guitar, and found to be more satisfactory. In Shake- 
speare’s time it was a custom of the gallants to make up 
packets of choice lute strings to be sent as a sort of 
valentine to their lady-loves, adding an original poem 
of love or one purchased from a professional versifier. 
Queen Elizabeth, who was proud of her skill in music, 
was delighted with such gifts from her courtiers. 

It was not only the ladies who played the lute. On 
the contrary men of aristocratic station were proud of 
their ability to sing songs to the accompaniment of 
their own playing, and even to use the instrument 
for music making without singing. A famous profes- 
sional lutenist of the time of Shakespeare was John 
Dowland (1563-1626). It is he who is referred to in a 
sonnet attributed to Shakespeare, beginning “If 
Musique and sweet Poetrie agree.” In this the poet 
writes: 


Dowland to thee is deare; whose heavenly touch 
Upon the Lute doeth ravish human sense. 


This Dowland had a remarkable career, wandering 
over most of Europe, and playing for courts and aristo- 
cratic circles. For some years he was lutenist to King 
Christian, of Denmark, at a salary equal to that of 
some of the higher government officials. After his 
return to England he was a lute player to the king. His 
salary was twenty pence per day (about forty cents in 
American money but worth three or four times more in 
purchasing power at that time), with an allowance for 
court costume. 

In the period when the lute was a favorite instrument 
certain makers were as celebrated for their product as 
were the violin makers of Cremona and other Italian 


cities in a later century. Bologna, Venice, Padua, and 
Rome were especially famous. Lute makers changed 
over to the violin as it became popular, and in Italy 
and France the designation for a violin maker (luterio, 
luthier) refers to the time when members of the craft 
made lutes. One of the Bolognese makers is said to 
have received nearly $500 for one of his instruments, a 
price twenty times greater than that paid to Strad- 
ivarius for one of his violins. 

The lute remained in public favor until in the first 
part of the eighteenth century; music for the lute was 
published as late as 1740. Bach wrote three sets of 
pieces for the lute and introduced the instrument in his 
orchestra for the accompaniment to the Passion Music 
according to St. John. ‘This seems to justify the belief 
that Bach played the lute. 

For the original of the lute we must go to the ancient 
civilizations of Egypt and Assyria. The Greeks did not 
use an instrument of this type. Neither the Egyptians 
nor the Assyrians developed the instrument, so it is 
customary for historians to consider the lute as used in 
Europe as having Arabian ancestry. 

The Arabs derived the instrument from the Persians. 
According to tradition an Arab musician was sent by 
his ruler to the king of Persia in the sixth century to 
learn to play the lute and to sing in the Persian style. 
On his return to Mecca the lute was taken up by the 
Arabs. The strings were made of twisted silk and the 
instrument was played by a plectrum, in this respect 
differing from the European lute the strings of which 
were plucked by the fingers of the right hand. A 
peculiarity of the Arabian lute, we are told, is that the 
frets, placed closer than in the European lute, divided 
the octave into one-third tones instead of half-tones, as 
in the western instrument. Another investigator gives 
the divisions as seventeen to the octave; twelve were 
less than our semitone, the other five still smaller. 

The European lute had a pear-shaped body, similar 
to that of the mandolin of today; this body was made 
of pine or cedar. The top was also of pine, resonant in 
character, and this was supported by bars glued inside 
to add strength and resonance. A sound hole under 
the strings permitted the reinforced tones to sound out. 
Some of the strings passed over the fingerboard to pegs 
used for tuning. ‘The other strings reach the tuning 
pegs without passing over the fingerboard. 

Our musical notation was not followed by the lute 
players. Letters or ciphers were used to indicate the 
tones to be played. In the period in which the lute 
flourished it was the favorite instrument for house 
music, and in the hands of the amateurs filled the place 
which is today held by the piano. But we must keep 
in mind that the lute contributed but little, if anything, 
to the development of music as compared to the piano. 
The lute was used in the old-time orchestra. 
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XI 
SYNCOPATION 


§1. Syncopation is a term used to denote a 
rhythmic effect that consists of the artificial shift- 
ing of the accent from the strong pulse to a weaker 
pulse of the measure. When the syncopation is 
between measures this shifting is effected by 
means of a ¢ie, connecting the naturally weak pulse 
to the accented pulse which follows. When the 
syncopation is within a measure the effect is usually 


indicated by a note of the proper time value, 


though a tie may also be used. 

Since rhythm is an attribute of music at least 
equal in importance with melody and harmony, 
variations of pulsation are quite as desirable as 
those of the other two elements. The master- 
pieces of musical literature of all time abound in 
the judicious use of syncopation. 

Besides that form of syncopation which fies a 
tone over an accent and allows it to strike upon 
the unaccented pulse, there is also the form which 
places a short tone upon the main pulse, followed 
by a longer and more accented tone on the weaker 
part of this pulse. In this form it is immaterial 
whether one repeats the same tone or progresses 
to a different tone. | ($ 1] 
§ 2. The use of syncopation should not obscure 
a clear perception of the regular rhythmic pulses. 


The composer usually takes care of this by giving 
to one part a regular rhythm that will balance the 
syncopated figure which appears in another. If 
this were not done the ear would accept the synco- 
pated figure as the regular figure after hearing it 
for about two measures. 

In the study of Harmony it is observed that 
where one voice in a chord moves in advance of 
the other voices to a tone that belongs to the 
new chord, there takes place what is called an 
ANTICIPATION. Also where the other voices pro- 
gress to new chord tones, leaving one voice still 
retaining a tone from the preceding chord, the 
effect is called a suspension. In similar manner, 
syncopation is the anticipation or the suspension 
of an accent which naturally belongs to a later or 
earlier division of the rhythm. Hence.one gives 
to the syncopated tone the accent which naturally 
would belong to it were it heard in its proper 
rhythmic position. [§ 2] 


Study, Czerny [PAGE 9] 
§ 3: This Study contains examples of syncopation 
both within and between measures. With one 
exception the syncopation is in effect the tieing of 
an eighth note on the second half of one count to 
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the eighth note on the first half of the next count. 
Where it crosses the bar-lines these are separately 
notated and fied; but within the measure they 
are written as quarter notes. The regular rhythm 
is preserved by a regular motion in the left hand, 
and only in this manner is emphas*. giveii to the 
syncopated movement in the right hand. [$ 3] 


Study, Bertini [PAGE I0] 
§ 4. The upper voice in the right-hand part con- 
tains syncopation throughout the entire Stupy. It 
is accompanied by a voice in the same hand that 
preserves the regular rhythmic pulses. In spite of 
its appearance this right-hand part is more dif_- 
cult than it looks, and it should be practised alone. 
‘Strict attention to the fingering is important. The 
left-hand part <'so will need much separate prac- 
tice, before the hands are played together. [§ 4] 


Etude, Schmitt [PAGE II] 
$5. The first six measures of this Srupy are sim- 
ilar in principle to the Study by Bertini, and the 
same remarks apply here with equal force. Be- 
ginning at the eighth measure the syncopated 
figure is transferred to the left hand. [§ 5] 


Menuetto, Scharwenka [PAGE 12] 
§ 6. An interesting application of syncopation is 
made throughout this piece. Beginning in the 
tenor voice on a Dominant organpoint, is a syn- 
copated figure which continues for eight measures. 
The melody then takes up the syncopation and 
the left-hand part preserves the regular rhythmic 
pulse. Later on (25) the syncopation appears 
without this rhythmic support, but only for a 
single measure at a time.: [$ 6, 7] 


Intermezzo, Schumann [PAGE 14] 
§ 7. Except in the last four measures, syncopation 
is constantly present in this INTERMEzzo. As 
here used it illustrates principles already ex- 
plained. For the first eight measures the melody 
lies in the lower voice of the right-hand part. 
The left-hand part should be played lightly, with 
only a slight emphasis on the first count of each 
measure. Exercise care not to make the left-hand 
part suggest a waltz. [§ 8] 


A Little Pickaninny, Wilson [PAGE I6] 
§ 8. The method of syncopation employed in this 
composition is essentially the same as in “rag- 
time.” Judiciously used it is capable of charming 
effects, as proved by the “Golliwog’s Cakewalk”’ 
of Debussy, but the jerky motion which is unavoid- 
able prevents its use as a rhythmical motive in 
compositions of any serious purpose. Described 
more specifically, “ragtime” syncopation appears 
to consist of accent shifting applied to notes of 
small value. Acquaintance with it will do the 
student no permanent damage if he accepts it as 
an element: of musical frivolity, harmless if not 
misused. [§ 10] 

The use of mere Syncopation in the so-called 
popular tunes of the United States is not original 
with this country, nor is it at all confined to the 
American continent. The native popular music of 
Cuba is full of similar Syncopated rhythmic figures, 
more subtle perhaps than that found in the tunes 
of our own country. 

This little piece contains many forms of synco- 
pation. Its character is somewhat like the well 
known rhythms peculiar to America’s own popular 
music. [§ 11] 


CUMULATIVE REVIEW AND ELABORATION OF FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIC 


First Assignment 


SpecIAL TEcHNIc: Practise the four-finger Se- 
quences, both hands separately in Doublets as in 
Example No. 2 and in Triplets as in Example No. 
3. Begin with a metronome speed of 120 to a 
Doublet and 80 to a Triplet, increasing very 
gradually. 

Arpecoios: Practise the First Inversion of the 
Dominant Seventh arpeggio in the Key of C, as in 
Example No.7; also with two tones played as a 
Double note, as in Example No. 8. 

Cuorps: Practise the Dominant Seventh to 
Tonic Resolution in the Key of Bb major, in ar- 
peggiated dispersed chords, as in Example No. 1. 

ScaLes: Practise the Harmonic minor scale of 
A minor in Single Thirds as in Example No. to. 
If any difficulty is experienced with the augmented 
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Second interval, make a separate exercise out of 
the fourth to the seventh tones, as in Example 
Noviit.2 

Review: Apply to the Seven Model Triad ar- 
peggios in Root Position, Example No. 5, rhythmic 
models A, B and C in Example No. 6. 


Second Assignment 


SpEcIAL TEcHNIc: Practise the Sequences in 
Expanded Hand Position, Example No. 4. 

Arpeccios: Practise the Dominant Seventh ar- 
peggios of the Keys of F and Ep, as in Example 
No. 7; also with one pair of Double Notes, after 
the models in Example No. 8. 

Ocraves: Play the Scale of C major in Octaves, 
with Doublets, Triplets and Quadruplets, as in 
Example No. 9. | 


ispersed Cadences 


D 


1 


Sca.es: Practise the Harmonic minor scales of Example No. 
in Single Thirds in nine- 
as in Example No. 12. 


the major scales in Sextuplets, 
ves in all Keys, as three Doublets, 


Example No. 13; also as two Triplets. 
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XII 
UNUSUAL RHYTHMS 


$1. The preceding compositions in this grade have 
made use of all of the frequent measure signatures. 
For a long time, however, composers have sought 
for special rhythmic effects, by inserting a single 
measure of three-four time, for example, into a 
‘passage written in four-four, or of two-four into a 
passage in three-four, but the systematic use of 
irregular signatures such as five-four, five-eight, 
seven-four, and seven-eight is a more modern 
development. These irregular measures are usually 
compounded of two simple measures. Five-tour 
time, for example, may be a measure of three-four 
followed by one of two-four, or vice versa; seven- 
four may be a measure of four-four and one of 
three-four. Only in rare cases is five-four suc- 
cessfully used as an independent measure, as in 
Winter, in this Chapter. 

Not all attempts at using these unusual time- 
signatures have been successful. The composers 
of the classic period did not use them at all. The 
first example of a complete movement in five-four 
time appears to have been the slow movement of 
Chopin’s Sonata, Op. 4. This entire work was 
only a student’s experiment, and the movement in 
five-four time was only one of several factors that 
contributed to the failure. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful example of an entire movement in this 
rhythm—certainly the most famous—is the second 
movement of the Symphonie Pathetique, by 
Tschaikowsky. [§ 2] 


Sadness, Hiller [PAGE 25] 
§ 2. As indicated by the time-signature this com- 
position consists of measures of both two-four and 
three-four time, for the most part alternating one 
with the other. The effect is the same as if the 
signature five-four had been used. The incessantly 
repeated chord in the left hand part will become 
very monotonous unless particular attention is 
devoted to developing the interpretative possibil- 
ities of the melodic material. Play these chords 
so softly that they are heard only as an indistinct 
background for the melody. Although not in- 
dicated, a reasonable use of tempo rubato will be 


justified. [S 5] 


Etude, Gliere [PAGE 26] 
§ 3. Seven-four time is here used as a combination 
of four-four and three-four. The effect is almost 


_ these may be joined together. 
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the same as if the time alternated between a 
quadruple and a triple meter, throughout the 
entire piece. 

In the first measure the indication sempre stac- 
cato applies only to the repeated notes. A similar 
touch is to be employed throughout the piece 
wherever these repeated notes occur. Even after 
the technic is mastered, this etude may require 
much slow practice on account of the unusual 
rhythm. The student at first will feel that each 
measure 1s one e7ghth note short, and will feel a 
desire to transform it into eight-four time by play- 
ing an extra note at the end. Use the pedal very 


discreetly—if at all. [$ 3] 


Sarabanda, Handel [PAGE 28] 
$4. The time signature three- two is not irregular, 
but it is less frequently found than its equivalent 
in quarter notes, three-four. Composers write 
Sarabandas in three-four or three-two without 
apparent discrimination, except when three-four 
is selected, as is sometimes the case, to avoid 
using e7ghth notes, lest they be played too fast. 

In the Theme of this Sarabanda, play the chords 
solidly and firmly, avoiding any arpeggio effect, 
or that worst of interpretative faults—the after- 
striking of the right hand. Omit the use of the 
Damper pedal until the Theme is learned. There 
are two variations on this Theme. While playing 
these do not make the mistake of supposing that 
the tones of the Theme must receive special em- 
phasis. The structure is evident enough to enable 
the listener to follow the modifications of the 
Theme through two variations without the neces- 
sity for over-accentuation of any kind. [$ 4] 


Winter, Gray [PAGE 30] 
§ 5. This is an example of five-four time used in- 
dependently.. The measures cannot be divided 
regularly into three-four and two-four groups. 
The technical difficulties consist chiefly in pre- 
serving a /egato style in all of the parts. The tex- . 
ture 1s polyphonic but not imitative, and the lower 
voices are but slightly subordinated. This piece 
should serve excellently as a preparation for the 
more profound writings of Bach. [§ 6] 

The motive and phrase groups should first be 
practised separately and then as the rhythm is felt 


[§ 6] 
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CUMULATIVE REVIEW AND ELABORATION OF FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIC 


First Assignment 


SpecIAL TEcuNIc: Frequent return to sustained 
note technic is essential to develop the J/egato re- 
quired in polyphonic playing. Practise the /egato 
sustained tones with staccato reiterations as in the 
Schumann Exercise in Example No. 1; also the 
Silent Exchange of Fingers on Diatonic Double 
Sixths, as in Example No. 6. Play with both 
hands together, the left hand an octave lower. 
This exercise may be carried through two Octaves 
and may be transposed to other Keys. 

Arpeccios: Apply to the seven model Triad 
arpeggios in Root Position (3-x1, Example No. 5), 
thythmic models D to F (3-x1, Example No. 6). 

CuorpDs: Transpose and practise the Dominant 
Seventh to Tonic resolutions in arpeggiated dis- 
persed chords (3-x1, Example No. 1) in the Key of 
Eb major. 

ScaLes: Practise the Harmonic minor Scales of 
G minor and C minor in Single Thirds, in nine-note 
lengths, as in Example No. 6. 

Review: Play the major Scales in all twelve 
Keys through five octaves in five-four time; also 
through four octaves in seven-four time. This 
will make an excellent preparation for the unusual 
rhythms contained in this chapter. Play fortis- 
simo, with a martellato or hammered stroke, with 
a very strong accent on the first count of each 
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measure. Gradually increase the metronome 
speed from 100 to 160 to a quarter note. 


Second Assignment 


SPECIAL TECHNIC: Practise the Sequences in 
expanded hand position, Example No. 2, in Trip- 
lets, with the left hand alone, beginning on two- 
line C (c?) and DESCEND four octaves; then begin 
the right hand on small C (c) and ascenp four 
octaves. Practise pianissimo and non-legato, with 
only one accent in a measure. Practise also in 
Doublets, as in Example No. 3, with strong 
accents on the first and third tones in each 
measure. 

ARPEGGIOS: Practise the model Dominant 
Seventh arpeggios in the First Inversion in the 
Keys of 4p and F¥#, as in Example No. 4; also 
with one pair of Double notes, after the models 
previously given (3-xi, Example No. 8). 

Ocraves: Transpose the major Scale in Oc- 
taves, with Doublets, Triplets and Quadruplets 
(3-x1, Example No. g) to all of the sharp Keys. 

ScaLes: Practise the Harmonic minor scales of 
B minor and F# minor, in Single Thirds, in nine- 
note lengths, as in Example No. 6. 

Review: Transpose the model for Triads and 
Inversions, Example No. 7, to all major and minor 


Keys. 
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XII 
LEGATO AND STACCATO 


$1. In discussing the /egato touch in Chapter IX 
it was explained that the difference between the 
legato and the staccato depends entirely upon what 
happens arrer the hammer has rebounded. from 
the string. To this must be added the admonition 
that success in achieving this difference deper.ds 
on the preparation which takes place BEFoRE the 
attack. Without this preparation in connection 
with the preliminary attack, the rapid reaction 
necessary to the staccato touch will be impossible. 
A sufficient advance preparation for any stroke 
implies a correct position of finger or hand, a 
responsive muscular condition, and an alert state 
of mind. Everything which enters into the circle 
of co-ordination from the brain of the player to 
the vibrating string on the piano, must be in 
readiness. [$ 3] 
§ 2. Legato and staccato, as terms in general, mean 
“connected” and “detached.” But there are 
more degrees of connectedness and- separation 
than there are terms to describe them. 

The extreme /egato in which a tone is held until 
the following tone has begun to sound, 1s called 
legatissimo. Varying degrees toward the staccato 
end of the series are described as molto legato, 
legato, quasi legato. The extreme staccato 1s stac- 
catissimo. Varying degrees toward J/eggto are de- 
scribed as staccato, semi-staccato or detaché, non- 
legato or semi-detached. The middle ground of non- 
legato or non-staccato is a vague no-man’s-land of 
touch, where distinctions are difficult, and the 
composer’s intention can only be decided by a 
study of the context. [§ 2] 


‘Touch Variants 


Illustration No. 1 


Study, Mortson [PASE 34] 
§ 3. Practise the left-hand part with a light finger 
staccato. Keep the arm and hand perfectly quiet, 
using only a finger stroke. The value of this 
stupy will be much enhanced by transposing the 
left-hand part two octaves higher and playing it 
with the right hand;. also by employing the touch 


variants shown in Illustration No. 1. 


Song Without Words, Tomaschek [p. 35] 
§ 4. The notes in the right-hand part marked with 
the senuto accent indicate an intermediate degree 
sometimes called the semi-detached /egato, or 


portamento. 


It is a form of touch often encountered in 
Double note passages. In playing, release a slight 
degree of arm-weight on the accented tones and 
keep the others strictly subordinated. This may 
be difficult at first as most of the intermediate 
notes are played with the thumb. [$ 3] 


Study, Vogt [PAGE 36] 
§ 5. This Srupy is one of the most .seful in the 
entire grade, and the studént would do well to 
learn it thoroughly, memorize it, and continue to 
play it for a long time. It may be made the 
vehicle for a most exhaustive application of va- 


rieties of touch. 


First, the right and left-hand parts must be 
separately practised and mastered before an at- 
tempt is made to play them together. In this case 
there is almost no alternative for it is practically 
an impossibility to gain complete command over 


Illustration No. 2 Touch Variants 


passages of this kind without separate hand prac- 
tice. The kind of writing illustrated is sometimes 
called “‘isochronic” [1’’ so-kron’ ic], meaning a style 
in which the two hands perform similar figures 
but do not play the same notes. Piano literature 
contains many examples, and they always present 
difficulties. 

As written, this is a /egato study, but it should 
be practised in every style of touch from /egatissimo 
to staccatissimo. The touch variants shown in 
Illustration No. 1 will be found very useful. On 
account of the uniform rhythm it also lends itself 
readily to the applications of the various rhythmic 


patterns for groups of eight sounds (2-xii, Example 
No. 13) and other rhythmic and touch variants 
that have been applied to technical exercises in 
the cumulative reviews: [$ 4] 


Barcarolle, Giuliani [PAGE 38] 
§ 6. This BarcaROL_e represents the /egato touch 
applied to short groups, instead of to longer 
phrases as in the Little Romance of Schumann. 
Be careful to release the e/ghth notes at exactly 
the right time, neither giving them more than 
their full value nor.cutting them short and in play- 
ing employ a moderate tone as well as tempo. [§ 7] 
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The characteristic rhythmic motive which s/urs 
an unaccented to an accented tone must remain 
always the same. To accomplish this it will be 
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often necessary to give an additional accent to the 


second tone of the two-note group. The ear needs 
this assistance after having heard the same figure 
for a number of times. Likewise the unaccented 
tone should never receive sufficient stress to cause 
the hearer to mistake it for the accent., The first 
note of the Triplets, although upon an unaccented 
part of the measure, receives a slight stress, but 
not as great as the natural accent which must be 
given to the regular subdivision of the measure 
which the Triplet precedes. 

The /egato scale passages in the middle section 
and near the close are particularly Neapolitan in 
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their effect. They should not be over-accented, 
nor allowed to become florid- -rather they should 
remain songlike in character the same as the main 
cantabile theme. The Double Third and Sixth 
passages should be played as if two voices were 
singing, both tones of equal importance. The re- 
peated chord groups should not take upon them- 
selves the same degree of intensity as the melodic 
motives which they accompany, but must. act 
merely as a harmonic support to render the 
melody more expressive. [§ 7] 


A Thunder Storm, Gurlitt [PAGE 40] 
§7. A “vivid” performance of this piece 1s 
necessary in order to carry out the suggestion 
of the title. Velocity is a prime consideration. 
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As the figures are of symmetrical formation and 


are very pianistic, the acquiring of sufficient speed 


should not be difficult. The last part may be 
made to carry a fairly clear idea of the final mut- 
terings of the storm as it recedes in the distance. 


Fanfare, Duvernoy [PAGE 42] 
§8. Here the horn calls seem to suggest, the 
hunting party rather than the march of warriors. 
A bright staccato touch should be used throughout, 
even in the /egato passages, which are rather of a 


_non-legato character and must not sound too con- 


nected. 


Little Romance, Schumann [PAGE 44] 
$9. In this Lirrte Romance, the cantadile or 
singing style predominates. This implies a clinging 
legato touch for the melody, approaching J/egatis- 
simo. The legato should preferably be obtained by 
means of the finger alone. The pedal is unneces- 
sary, even at the one place where its use is in- 


dicated. [$ 6] 


CUMULATIVE REVIEW AND ELABORATION OF FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIC 


First Assignment 


SpeciaAL TEcHNIc: Practise the “rolled” Di- 
minished Seventh chord beginning on D in the 
rhythm of “nines,” as‘in Example No. 2. Trans- 
pose through all twelve Keys and increase the 
metrononie speed gradually from 72 to 112 to a 
group of three eighth notes. 

Arpeccios: Apply to the seven model Triad 
arpeggios in Rvot Position (3-xi, Example No. 5) 
rhythmic models I and II with middle and final 
accents (3-xi, Example No. 6); also play the seven 
Model arpeggios in Sequence in each of these 
rhythms, as in Example No. 1. 

Cuorps: Transpose and practise the Dominant 
Seventh to Tonic Resolution, in arpeggiated dis- 
persed chords (3-xi, Example No. 1) in the Keys of 
Ay major and Dp major. 

ScaLes: Practise the Harmonic minor Scale of 
F minor, in Single Thirds, in nine-note lengths, as 
in Example No. 6. 

Review: Continue the major Scales in Sextu- 
plets, through five Octaves in all twelve Keys, as 


Example No. 1. 


three Doublets (3-xi, Example No. 13), and as 
two Triplets. 


Second Assignment 


SPECIAL TECHNIC: Practise the _ reiterated 
Double Thirds, with the. two fingerings indicated 
in Example No. 4, continuing through one or two 


-Octaves, ascending and descending. Practise also 


with middle accents, according to the rhythmic 
variant shown in Example No. 5. 

ArPEGGIOS: Practise the Dominant Seventh ar- 
peggios in the First Inversion in the Keys of B, E 
and 4, Example No. 3; also with one pair of 
Double notes, following the models previously 
employed (3-x1, Example No. 8). 

Ocraves: Transpose the major Scale in Octaves, 
with Doublets, Triplets and Quadruplets (3-x1, 
Example No. g) to all flat Keys. 

ScaLes: Practise the Harmonic minor Scale of 
C# minor in Single Thirds, in nine-note lengths, 
as in Example No. 6. 

Review: Continue the major Scales in Sextu- 
plets as in the first assignment. 


Model Arpeggios, in Sequence, in Rhythms 


Rolled Diminished Seventh Chords 
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+ The difficulty in keeping the rhythm of this passage is banished by counting as indicated by the figures 
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